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Education 

Summary 


Government 

Schools  hoping  for  Federal  aid  met  a  fresh 
volley  of  opposition  last  month  as  word  got  around  that 
the  Senate  had  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Taft’s 
measure  providing  $300,000,000  in  Federal  funds  for 
schools.  The  Taxpayers’  Federation  whipped  out  de¬ 
tailed  statistics  explainin"  why  such  a  program  was  both 
pernicious  and  unneeded,  playing  up  an  argument  that 
certain  low-income  states  slated  for  substantial  Federal 
assistance  had  had  surpluses  in  their  own  treasuries  last 
year. 

To  vitalize  their  charge  that  Federal  aid  to  schools 
would  open  the  door  to  Government  control,  the  bill’s 
opponents  bring  up  the  report  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Ffigher  Education.  Among  other  recommenda¬ 
tions,  it  proposed  that  education  for  democratic  living  be 
a  primary  aim  of  all  classroom  teaching.  Putting  two  and 
two  together,  anti-Federal  aid  groups  conclude  that  Taft’s 
measure  would  provide  funds  and  means  whereby  the 
Government  could  supervise  public  education  to  that,  as 
well  as  more  socialistic,  ends. 

The  flurry  of  excitement  caused  by  the  Senate’s  ap¬ 
proval  has  more  or  less  subsided  at  strong  indications 
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that  armament  and  foreign  aid  will  keep  Congress  busy 
until  its  expected  adjournment  in  mid-June.  Majority 
leaders  in  the  Flouse  have  issued  orders  to  check  all  spend¬ 
ing  except  for  security  measures  in  an  economy  drive  that 
probably  will  stop  the  legislation  in  its  tracks. 

The  battle  for  the  Tidelands  and  for  the  in¬ 
come  they  produce  has  been  prolonged.  School  officials 
in  oil-rich  coastal  states  had  counted  on  Congress  return¬ 
ing  the  lands  to  state  control  and  ownership  this  year 
and  had  anticipated  more  state  funds  for  education  as  a 
result  of  the  added  state  income.  Last  month  as  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  cleared  the  way  for  House 
action  on  a  bill  which  gives  states  title  to  submerged 
lands  within  three  miles  offshore,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  tossed  the  measure  back  for  more  subcom¬ 
mittee  hearings.  These  are  expected  to  delay  Senate  vote 
another  month  and  perhaps  throw  the  whole  question  into 
the  lap  of  another  Congress.  Passage  of  a  last-minute 
measure  is  unlikely  in  view  of  a  predicted  presidential 
veto. 

A  university  for  universal  peace  is  proposed 
by  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  April  19  by  North 
Dakota’s  Rep.  Lemke.  The  proposed  law,  now  being 
studied  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  asks  $25,000,- 
000  to  establish  an  international  university  in  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  a  student  body,  such  a 
school  would  have  specially-selected  students  who  would 
be  prepared  for  careers  in  international  affairs  or  foreign 
service.  Twenty-five  would  be  chosen  each  year  from 
each  state,  each  U.S.  possession  and  from  all  foreign 
countries.  State  and  national  governments,  besides  being 
responsible  for  the  students’  selection,  would  also  pay 
their  expenses.  {See  A  World  School,  ADMINISTRATION) 

Hifiher  income  ceilings  for  veterans  re¬ 
ceiving  Government  aid  for  school,  farm  or  on-the-job 
training  have  been  authorized  by  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  a  bill  that  now  awaits  the  President’s  signature. 
The  raises  have  been  tied  up  for  several  weeks  while 
the  House  Veterans’  Affairs  Committee  pushed,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining,  the  same  subsistence  allowances  for 
veterans  enrolled  in  institutional  farm  training  as  for 
those  enrolled  in  colleges.  These  classifications  now  will 
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receive  between  $75  and  $120  per  month,  depending  upon 
number  of  dependent?,  while  veterans  in  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  programs  will  obtain  between  $65  and  $90.  The  in¬ 
come  ceiling  for  both  groups  has  gone  up  from  between 
$175  to  $200  to  between  $210  and  $290,  Pay  changes  arc 
retroactive  to  April  1. 

With  sanction  of  the  South’s  compact  for 

regional  schools,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  last 
month  opened  the  way  for  legislatures  of  14  Southern 
states  to  start  ratification  of  their  interstate  treaty.  Provid¬ 
ing  for  jointly-operated  regional  colleges  on  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  graduate  level,  the  compact  is  expected  to 
meet  smooth  sailing  when  Southern  legislatures  are  again 
in  session.  As  most  are  not  scheduled  to  meet  until  Jan¬ 
uary,  it  probably  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  1949-50 
school-year  before  any  regional  colleges  actually  start 
functioning.  In  the  meantime,  a  temporary  council 
headed  by  Gov.  Millard  Caldwell  of  Florida  is  deter¬ 
mining  what  educational  fields  will  be  first  on  the  list. 


Adminiffiration 


A  ’’world  school”  where  American  boys  will  study 
with  those  from  other  countries  is  being  planned  by  Dr. 
Frank  S.  Hackett,  headmaster  of  Riverdale  Country  School 
in  New  York  City.  At  present,  Riverdale  has  50  students 
from  foreign  countries  among  its  enrollment  of  350.  The 
new  school  plant  will  serve  about  600  boys  of  whom  at 
least  100  will  be  from  abroad.  A  28-acre  site  has  been 
acquired  and  construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  next  fall. 
Students  living  at  the  school  will  be  housed  in  small  resi¬ 
dence  buildings  which  will  accommodate  30  boys  each. 
Dr.  Hackett  plans  to  split  his  group  so  that  of  each  30, 
10  will  be  boys  from  New  York’s  metropolitan  area.  10 
from  other  parts  of  the  U.S.  and  10  from  abroad. 

Who  may  speak  in  school  boJIdinifs  is  a 

question  disturbing  the  public  and  school  officials  the 
nation  over  as  stories  of  attempts  to  deny  freedom  of 
speech  paralleled  by  accusations  of  pro-Communistic 
leanings  follow  the  speaking  itineraries  of  those  in  the 
Wallace  camp. 

Last  month  the  Sioux  City.  la.  Bd.  of  Ed.  denied  Paul 
Robeson  use  of  the  Central  high  school  auditorium  as 
Robeson  had  refused  to  pledge  that  he  would  “not  say 
anything  which  could  be  construed  to  violate  the  Consti¬ 
tution.”  In  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Supt.  Albert  M.  Davis,  upon 
legal  advice,  voluntarily  changed  his  mind  and  allowed 
the  appearance  of  Poet  Langston  Hughes  after  a  petition 
for  use  of  a  school  had  been  filed  with  the  San  Jose 
Superior  Court.  With  the  statement  that  Mr.  Wallace  is 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  free  speech,  the  president  of 
the  board  of  education  in  Moline,  Ill.  rejected  protests 
filed  against  the  appearance  of  W'allacc  in  the  school’s 
field  house  and  Wallace's  speech  went  ahead  as  scheduled 
on  April  27. 

For  the  time  being  Columbia  U.  has  changed  its  policy 
of  not  permitting  persons  under  indictment  to  address 
student  meetings.  Last  month  it  was  announced  that  final 


decision  on  speakers  would  be  made  by  a  special  group 
from  the  student  council.  This  system  will  be  tried  for 
the  remainder  of  the  present  semester,  then  reviewed. 
The  new  policy  was  recommended  by  a  committee  which 
has  been  studying  student  organizations  since  last  De¬ 
cember  when  the  administration  refused  to  permit 
Howard  Fast,  then  under  indictment,  to  address  a  student 
gathering.  In  advising  that  indictment  be  rejected  as  a 
criterion  of  speakers,  the  committee  pointed  out  that  a 
“person  may  be  highly  qualified  to  speak  on  a  question 
having  no  relation  to  his  indictment”  and  that  it  “might 
well  happen  that  the  indicted  person  might  well  be  qual¬ 
ified  to  speak  on  the  subject  for  which  he  was  indicted.” 

A  lijthfor  rpin  on  odupational  piilicips  was 

sought  last  month  by  two  Philadelphia  judges  who  ofli- 
eially  requested  Pennsylvania’s  Joint  Government  Com¬ 
mission  to  launch  an  investigation  of  Philadelphia's 
school  system.  In  indicating  that  more  state  control  was 
needed,  the  complaint  gives  a  long-standing  Philadelphia 
school  feud  larger  proportions. 

Principally,  the  two  judges  seek  a  probe  of  what  they 
call  the  city’s  “mass  promotion”  system.  They  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  school  code  be  changed  to  forbid  school 
authorities  to  pass  children  who  have  not  met  certain 
requirements  and  that  the  compulsory  attendance  age  be 
lowered  from  18  to  15  for  children  who  are  “uneduca- 
ble.”  The  State  school  code,  they  said,  should  be  changed 
so  that  the  levying  of  school  taxes  is  subject  to  control  by 
referendum. 


A  national  sphool  bus  ponfprpnpp  has  been 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  October  at  Jackson's  Mill, 
W,  \  a.  Representatives  of  state  departments  of  education, 
school  safety  and  transportation  specialists  will  gather  to 
discuss  bus  standards,  maintenance,  purchasing,  trans¬ 
portation  records  and  reports,  and  driver  training.  ,‘M- 
though  the  first  national  meeting  of  its  type,  county 
schools  have  been  active  in  sponsoring  local  bus  meetings 
and  more  than  half  of  the  states  have  taken  steps  to  pro¬ 
vide  training  clinics  for  drivers.  With  five  million  school 
children  transported  in  school  buses,  driver-training  and 
other  transportation  problems  have  become  of  major 
importance.  Dr.  E.  Glenn  Featherston,  a  transportation 
specialist  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.,  points  out. 

Sehoulmpn’s  wppk  at  the  U,  of  Pennsylvania  drew 
several  thousand  school  officials  and  teachers  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  month  to  hear  educational  leaders  from  all 
over  the  country  present  their  viewpoints  on  current 
trends  in  education. 

An  all-year  program  was  discussed  by  Walter  H.  Mohr 
of  Philadelphia’s  George  School.  He  said  that  the  time 
had  come  for  work  camps  and  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  activities  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
curriculum.  Such  constructive  programs,  he  stated,  are 
necessary  to  teach  democratic  ideals. 

Bringing  the  community  to  school  was  a  project  advo¬ 
cated  by  Supt.  Ward  L.  Miller  of  Wilmington,  Del.  In 
predicting  the  future  school  plant,  he  visualized  special 
rooms  for  meetings  of  community  groups,  a  joint  school- 
community  library,  rooms  for  parent-teacher  conferences. 
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Kach  teacher,  he  said,  should  have  a  private  office  and 
school  departments  should  have  individual  libraries 
equipped  with  comfortable  furnishings  and  fireplaces. 
Ohio  State’s  Director  of  Educational  Research  T.  C.  Holy 
advised  the  schoolmen  to  consult  the  public  in  planning 
new  buildings  so  that  community  groups  could  have  a 
voice  in  their  design  and  construction. 

For  Pennsylvania,  educators  recommended  a  reor¬ 
ganized  state  department  of  education.  By  simply  adding 
new  boards  and  personnel,  the  state  now  has  18  educa¬ 
tional  commissions  operating  in  often  overlapping  fields, 
it  was  reported. 


a  RRE\T  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Administration  and  Instruction  as  Inseparables"  Educational 
Leadcr-ihip,  Apr.  1948.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W..  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Sug¬ 
gestions  for  putting  long-advocated  administrative  practices  into 
effect  presented  by  various  schools  that  are  underway  on  such 
programs.  Articles  include  details  of  adjustments  made  in  Spring- 
field,  Mo.  to  provide  teachers  with  time  during  the  school-day 
for  in-service  activity  and  program-planning;  methods  of  taking 
an  opinion  poll  to  discover  school  deficiencies  used  in  Superior, 
Wis.;  curriculum  planning  in  Minneapolis;  the  12-month  school 
program  of  Rochester,  Minn.) 

“The  College  Blue  Book,”  Huber  Wm.  Hurt,  editor.  $6.50.  (Fifth 
edition  since  1923  gives  data  on  690  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  658  junior  colleges,  120  Negro  colleges,  94  technical 
schools,  1,455  professional  schools,  625  foreign  universities.) 

“Schools  Count  in  Country  Life,"  Govt.  Printing  Off.,  Wash.  25, 
1).  C.  (Outline  of  educational  advances  in  rural  schools.) 

“Private  Independent  Schools,"  James  E.  Bunting.  12  N.  Main  St., 
Wallingford,  Conn.  166  p.  $5.  ( Directory  briefly  noting  500  schools 
engaged  primarily  in  college  preparatory  training.) 


ProieHsionat  Relations 


Toachor  oxcliani^o  with  France  is  scheduled 
for  next  fall,  according  to  the  Division  of  International 
Educational  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  similar  to  that  sponsoring  interchange  of 
U.S.  and  British  teachers,  but  of  smaller  proportions. 
Only  teachers  of  French  in  this  country  will  trade  jobs 
with  teachers  of  English  in  France,  and  in  1948-49  ex¬ 
change  will  be  limited  to  teachers  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

Application  to  take  part  in  the  program  must  be  made 
by  May  15  to  Paul  E.  Smith,  director  of  the  division  in 
Washington.  Although  all  details  have  not  been  arranged, 
probably  a  part  of  the  transportation  cost  for  teachers 
going  to  France  will  be  paid  by  the  French  government. 

Qualidcalions  of  Xcjifro  teachers  have  im¬ 
proved  so  much  in  North  Carolina  that  the  latest  state 
audit  disclosed  that  they  are  being  paid  an  average  of 
S.")!  more  per  year  than  white  teachers.  Six  years  ago  the 
state  equalized  pay  of  Negro  teachers,  ordering  that 
salaries  must  be  based  on  preparation  and  experience. 
Since  then,  Negro  teachers  have  been  more  aggressive 
than  others  in  enrolling  for  graduate  training. 

East  year  North  Carolina’s  elementary  white  teachers 
were  paid  an  average  of  $1,629.95  while  Negro  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  received  an  average  of  $1,686.77. 


Other  categories,  except  for  high  school  principals, 
show  less  difference:  white  teachers  in  high  schools 
were  paid  an  average  salary  of  $1,644.65,  Negro 
teachers.  $1,643.75;  white  elementary  principals  received 
$2,746.68.  the  same  as  Negro  elementary  principals; 
white  high  school  principals  were  paid  an  average  of 
$2,959.78  and  Negro  principals,  $2,876.09. 

A  unique  edueation-stndent  conference 

was  held  at  Northwestern  EE  in  Evanston,  Ill.  on  May  1. 
Issuing  invitations  to  all  Midwest  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  the  Student  Council  of  the  Sch.  of 
Ed.  at  Northwestern  sponsored  a  student  conclave  quite 
similar  to  those  their  instructors  attend.  Thirty  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  sent  representatives.  The  group 
jumped  into  discussion  of  such  provocative  issues  as 
Federal  aid,  sex  education,  religious  instruction,  de- 
emphasis  on  grades  and  screening  of  teacher  candidates, 

A  non-Rod  oath  for  faculty  members  is  to 

he  required  in  the  future  by  Ohio  State  EE  at  Columbus. 
Henceforth,  each  teacher  must  sign  an  affidavit  that  he 
does  not  belong  to  any  political  parly  or  organization 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  either  the  Federal  or 
Stale  government  by  force  or  violence.  One  member  of 
the  university’s  board  of  trustees,  Lockwood  Thompson  of 
Cleveland,  objected  vigorously  to  the  action.  A  school, 
he  said,  should  not  demand  an  affidavit  of  its  teachers 
that  is  not  required  of  citizens  generally  or  even  of  public 
officials. 


t  I  RREM  READING  OF  SPFJAAL  INTEREST 

“Trarhcr  Plaremcnt.  Registration  and  Related  Services."  Benjamin 
W.  Frazier.  Off.  of  Ed.,  Wash.  6.  D.  C.  ( List  of  national  and  state 
plaremcnt  organizations  and  registration  officers.) 

“Today’s  Seniors  -Tomorrow's  Teachers,"  Jeanette  Bigge.  Kansas 
I  cacln’r.  Apr.  1918.  315  W.  lOth  St..  Topeka.  ( Review  of  activities 
in  Kansas  schools  to  head  more  Kansas  high  school  graduates 
toward  the  teaching  profession.) 

“Summary  of  Teacher  Certification  Requirements,"  Benjamin  W. 
F rnzier.  Off.  of  Ed.  Circular  No.  233.  Wash..  D.  C.  (Minimum  re¬ 
quirements  and  certification  practices  in  all  states  and  District 
of  Columbia.  Significant  trends  since  1910  are  outlined.) 


Pedagogy 


A  handbook  on  social  behavior  has  been 
issued  to  all  teachers  and  principals  of  Philadelphia’s 
public  schools  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  delinquency.  On 
the  theory  that  the  socially  maladjusted  student  is  the 
most  likely  prospect  for  the  juvenile  courts,  the  guides  are 
designed  to  help  teachers  direct  programs  whereby  prob¬ 
lem  children  will  become  acceptable  to  the  group.  How¬ 
ever,  the  handbook  contains  no  rules  of  conduct  or  man¬ 
ners.  Instead  it  suggests  ways  and  means  of  encouraging 
students  to  set  up  their  own  rode  of  behavior. 

Delecli»m  of  social  maladjustment  was  one  of  the 
problems  tackled  by  the  leaders  of  the  Harlem  Project 
in  New  York  City.  {See  Outcome  of  the  Harlem  Project 
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below.)  One  of  the  methods  used  there  was  the  “Guess 
Who”  test  developed  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  questions  on  f>ersonalities.  such  as  “Someone  is 
always  hanging  around  when  not  wanted.  Guess  who?” 
A  pupil  was  regarded  as  a  “deviate”  in  a  given  charac¬ 
teristic  if  he  was  named  by  one-sevenlh  or  more  of  his 
classmates. 

Oiilcoinc'  of  <ho  Harloin  Projoel  in  New  York 
City  proves  many  a  foregone  conclusion  on  tlie  value  of 
a  broad  school  program  for  reducing  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  For  four  years,  one  elementary  school  and  two 
junior  high  schools  in  Harlem’s  high  delinquency  area 
have  been  given  special  attention  by  specialists  and 
teachers  provided  by  the  board  of  education,  the  New 
York  Foundation  and  Hofheimer  Foundation.  In  an  all- 
out  effort  to  see  just  what  schools  could  do  to  correct  the 
problem,  these  three  schools  presented  an  enriched  cur¬ 
riculum,  individualized  teaching,  extra  recreational  facil¬ 
ities,  special  case  work,  psychological  and  psychiatric 
services  and  worked  toward  development  and  use  of 
community  facilities. 

Last  month  tangible  results  were  reported:  social  and 
emotional  maladjustment  had  been  reduced,  students  had 
healthier  mental  attitudes,  gang  warfare  had  diminished, 
efforts  toward  parent  cooperation  had  proved  successful. 

With  the  project  as  proof,  participating  educators  rec¬ 
ommend:  (1)  that  the  role  of  schools,  particularly  in 
underprivileged  areas,  be  extended  (2)  a  new  program 
focusing  on  the  needs  of  the  child  (3)  that  adjustment  of 
problem  behavior  be  started  at  an  early  age  (4)  that  the 
6-3-3  school  division  be  reconsidered  (5)  that  textbooks 
be  written  not  only  at  children’s  vocabulary  levels  but 

with  content  aimed  at  their  interest  as  well  (6)  that 
social  treatment  rather  than  law  enforcement  be  used  in 
handling  problems  of  truancy  (7)  community  registra¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  delinquents  (8)  addition  of  health,  recre¬ 
ation,  social,  psychological  and  psychiatric  services  in 
schools  (9)  that  selection  and  training  of  teachers  be 
improved. 

As  part  of  the  four-year  project,  a  special  study  was 
made  of  truancy.  Caseworkers  found  that  young  AWOLS 
usually  do  not  roam  in  gangs  and  get  into  trouble,  but 
almost  invariable  sit  at  home  and  mope.  None  of  the 
|)erslstent  truants  took  part  in  school  or  community 
activities,  recreational  programs  or  had  special  hobbies 
or  interests. 

iSpoeial  edueafion  proffraniN  are  growing 
rapidly  throughout  the  nation,  the  U.S.  OEce  of  Ed. 
reports.  New  legislation  has  increased  so  swiftly  that 
national  statistics  have  a  hard  time  keeping  up.  The 
Office  of  Ed.  is  currently  at  work  compiling  a  report  on 
new’  state  laws  in  the  field. 

One  of  these  is  a  new  California  statute  which  requires 
public  schools  to  offer  educational  facilities  to  mentally 
retarded  pupils.  As  the  law  becomes  effective  at  mid¬ 
year,  schools  have  been  busy  making  surveys  to  locate  all 
children  with  I.Q.’s  below  80.  Districts  with  15  or  more 
in  their  area  will  set  up  special  classes;  in  those  with 
less,  the  responsibility  becomes  that  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent.  To  train  teachers  in  special  education  meth¬ 


ods,  San  Francisco  .Stale  College  will  offer  summer 
courses  on  the  teaching  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
mentally  retarded,  visually  handicapped,  hard  of  hearing 
and  of  speech  defectives.  (Schools  and  states  with  such 
programs  underway  report  unusually  successful  results.*) 

TeehniqaoH  fur  teaching  current  events  is 

the  subject  of  a  nation-wide  study  being  sponsored  by 
The  New  York  Times  in  cooperation  with  New  York 
City’s  Bd.  of  Ed.  Three  of  the  city’s  teachers  have  been 
granted  sabbatical  leaves  by  the  school  system  and  fel¬ 
lowships  hy  The  Times  to  devote  their  full  attention  to 
finding  the  best  methods  that  are  being  used  in  teaching 
current  affairs  in  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 


CURRENT  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“The  Rinet  Pupils  Cot  a  Chance,”  Leon  Mones.  Sch.  &  Society, 
Apr.  10.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Binet  pupils — or  those 
students  with  low  capacity  for  book  learning  or  book  thinking— 
receive  special  education  at  Cleveland  junior  high  school  in 
Newark.) 

*“Special  Education,”  Educational  Bulletin.  Apr.  1948.  Iowa  Dept, 
of  Public  Instruction,  Statehouse,  Des  Moines  19.  (Description 
of  special  education  program  in  Waterloo,  la.  schools.  Includes 
discussion  of  reports  to  parents,  brief  survey  of  curriculum,  de¬ 
tailed  outline  of  the  program's  cafeteria  training.) 

“A  Formula  for  Predicting  Readability:  Instructions,”  Edgar  Dale 
and  Jeanne  S.  Chall.  Educational  Research  Bulletin.  College  of 
Ed.,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus.  (Instructions  for  judging  readability 
according  to  a  formula  constructed  from  sentence  length  and 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  words,  as  designated  hy  the  author.) 

"Teaching  through  the  Elementary  School  Library,”  Margaret 
Kessler  W alraven,  Alfred  Lawrence  Hall-Quest.  H.  W.  Wilson. 
960  Uni.  Ave..  N.  Y.  .52.  183  p.  S.3.  (Suggestions  for  classroom 
teachers  for  the  use  of  booklists,  story  hours,  magazines,  card 
catalogs,  and  other  teaching  aids  provided  in  a  school  library.) 


Curricula 


A  streamlined  history  course  will  soon  be 
presented  to  New  Jersey  high  schools,  the  New  Jersey  Ed. 
Assn,  reports.  Prepared  to  meet  a  new  state  law  requiring 
two  years  of  American  history,  the  course  interrelates 
geography,  literature,  European  history  and  includes  cul¬ 
tural,  social,  economic  and  political  developments  in  a 
survey  of  the  past.  However,  it  starts  with  a  study  of  cur¬ 
rent  problems  before  introducing  the  chronological  ac¬ 
count.  Described  in  a  handbook  prepared  by  the  State 
Dept,  of  Ed.,  the  course  is  offered  as  a  suggestion. 
Teachers  are  advised  to  adapt  its  elements  into  their 
established  programs. 

A  wurk>8tudy  plnn  will  be  inaugurated  by  the 
Evanston,  Ill.  Township  Community  College  next  fall. 
Wm.  R.  Wood,  the  college’s  director,  has  announced. 
Sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the  Evanston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  work-study  arrangement  offers  students 
an  opportunity  to  complete  two  full  years  of  college  or 
occupational  studies  while  regularly  employed  from  20 
to  30  hours  per  week  in  local  business  or  industry.  More 
than  300  jobs  have  been  secured  for  prospective  student 
applicants. 
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Student  Activity 


A  sludont  program  within  the  U.S.  is 

being  planned  by  Manhasset,  L.  I.  high  scliool,  Supt. 
Ray  L.  Collins  has  announced.  The  school  offers  to  trade 
eight  students  for  10  days  for  eight  students  from  a  high 
school  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  It  suggests  that 
one  boy  and  one  girl  be  chosen  from  each  high  school 
grade  by  a  faculty  committee,  and  that  selection  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  students  most  likely  to  bring  back 
reports  of  benefit  to  the  student  body.  Supt.  Collins  said 
that  wherever  possible,  families  of  Manhasset  students 
on  the  trip  would  be  hosts  to  the  students  from  cooper¬ 
ating  schools. 

A  special  conservation  course,  combined  with 
a  two-week  vacation,  will  be  given  100  Illinois  high  school 
students  by  the  State  Conservation  Dept,  this  summer. 
One  student  from  each  county  has  been  invited  to  spend 
two  weeks  at  the  state’s  unique  conservation  training 
school,  a  26-room  mansion  at  Lake  Villa,  Ill.  which  is 
equipped  w'ith  tennis  courts,  sw’imming  pool  and  wood¬ 
lands.  During  the  period,  students  will  spend  70  hours 
learning  conservation  methods;  the  rest  of  the  time  swim¬ 
ming,  hiking,  picnicking  and  in  other  camp  activities. 

IVamc  bands  for  high  school  dances  has  be¬ 
come  more  than  a  student’s  dream  recently.  Several  high 
schools  are  reported  to  have  discarded  the  conventional 
juke  box  for  movies  of  famous  dance  bands.  As  students 
dance,  they  can  look  up  on  the  screen  and  watch  Harry 
James,  Glen  Gray,  Charley  Barnet,  etc.  conduct.  (See 
SEJf'  CLASSROOM  MATERIAL) 


Household  mechanics  for  girls,  and  a  par¬ 
allel  course.  Cooking  for  Boys,  have  been  added  at 
Starling  junior  high  school  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Prin. 
L,  W.  Huber  reports  that  both  classes  have  been  started 
because  of  popular  demand. 


(  LRREM  REAni\G  OE  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 

"Useful  Courses  of  Study:  1.  Senior  High  School  Sociul  Studies,” 
Dorothy  Merideth.  Social  Ed..  Apr.  I9tft.  1201  Unh  St.,  S.W., 
Wash.  f>,  D.  C.  Reprints  of  article,  lOc.  f Descriptions  of  I  t  supe¬ 
rior  courses  in  social  studies  developed  in  various  high  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Succeeding  articles  will  deal  with  social 
studies  curriculum  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.) 

"Problems  in  Curriculum  Design  for  the  Junior  High  Schools,” 
Frank  Reh.  High  Points,  Mar.  I94S.  1 10  Livingston,  Brooklyn, 
S.  Y.  (Report  of  preliminary  work  for  curriculum  revision  in 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  New  York  City  schools.) 

"A  Suggested  Syllabus  for  a  Course  in  Contemporary  Drama.” 
Leonard  Boyer.  High  Points.  Mar.  1940.  1 10  Livingston  St..  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y.  ( Description  of  course  at  Washington  Irving  Evening 
high  school  in  New  York  City  which  deals  with  study  of  chief 
dramatists  since  Ibsen.) 


Religion 


A  religious  emphasis  program  has  been 
developed  in  Pine  Hill,  Ala.  high  school  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  barring  classes  in  religion^  in 
public  school  buildings.  In  Pine  Hill,  religious  instruction 
is  now  brought  to  students  through  their  regular  courses 
of  study  and  by  means  of  student  forums  and  chapel 
lectures.  School  and  church  officials  there  say  that  such 
a  method  cannot  be  construed  as  being  unconstitutional. 

In  South  Carolina,  credit  toward  graduation  will  no 
longer  be  given  for  courses  in  Bible,  the  State  Bd,  of  Ed, 
has  decreed;  nor  will  new  certificates  be  issued  to  teach 
Bible  in  the  public  schools.  This  action,  too,  is  an  out¬ 
come  of  the  high  court’s  recent  ruling. 

Taking  the  stand  that  “released  time”  is  permissible, 
the  Vew  York  State  Ed.  Dept,  has  informed  the  Free¬ 
thinkers  of  America  that  only  the  courts  will  change  the 
state's  policy  of  allowing  public  school  pupils  time  off 
for  religious  training.  The  Freethinkers  group  had  re¬ 
quested  that  “released  time”  be  outlawed  voluntarily 
bv  state  officials  so  that  the  group  would  not  have  to 
resort  to  legal  action  to  stop  the  practice. 

Fai'ts  on  chureh-sfato  rolafionship  will  be 
sought  out  and  disseminated  by  a  new  organization  called 
the  Institute  of  Chureh  and  State,  Inc.  of  New  York  City. 
The  group  claims  no  connection  with  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  to  further  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
It  is  headed  by  John  K.  Norton  of  Columbia  U.  Teachers 
College. 

Last  month  in  an  open  letter  to  The  New  York  Times, 
the  organization  announced  its  formation,  hailed  the 
Champaign  decision,  and  discussed  the  possibility  of 
substituting  “dismissed  time”  for  “released  time.”  In 
the  former,  all  children  are  dismissed  at  a  given  hour  in 
order  that  parents,  rather  than  school  authorities,  can 
cooperate  with  religious  groups  in  conducting  religious 
education  classes. 


on  jalopiefi  was  recently  proclaimed  at  the 
high  school  of  Barrington,  Ill.  The  drive  was  touched 
off  by  a  formal  car-burning  ceremony  on  the  school 
grounds  last  month.  School  assemblies  on  driving  and 
safety  followed  the  demonstration  of  what  to  do  with 
“hot-rods”. 

A  |$uiclanc*e  service  club  supplements  school 
counselors’  work  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Collegiate  Institute, 
it  is  reported.  Pledged  to  aid  fellow  students  adjust  to 
school  and  choose  a  career,  members  are  responsible  for 
occupational  material  in  the  school  library,  for  a  bulletin 
board  on  careers,  and  prepare  an  annual  handbook  of 
school  information  and  activities.  Next  year  the  club  will 
start  a  “pal”  system  to  help  orient  new  students. 

A  student  council  scholarship  is  being  offered 
at  Ohio  State’s  College  of  Ed.  The  council  will  award 
$100  in  cash  and  $30  remission  of  fees  to  an  Ohio  high 
school  student  enrolling  in  the  school  of  education  ne.xt 
year. 

Student  fire  patrols  are  assigned  in  59  public, 
parochial  and  private  schools  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  They 
wear  badges  and  take  their  jobs  seriously,  it  is  reported. 
Hunting  out  fire  hazards,  taking  charge  of  fire  drills, 
propagandizing  their  fellow  students,  taking  home  safety 
tips  to  parents  are  all  part  of  their  work.  Two  city  police¬ 
men  are  assigned  full-time  to  the  project. 
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Self'governmont  services  formerly  provided  by 
the  Nat.  Self-Government  Committee  in  New  York  City 
are  being  provided  temporarily  by  the  Division  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Ed.  of  the  L  .S.  Office  of  Ed.  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
according  to  an  announcement  of  Galen  Jones,  director 
of  the  division. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Manual  for  Cultural  Interchange.”  Save  the  Children  Federa¬ 
tion,  I  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  J'.  (Manual  for  use  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  European  schools.) 

“Elementary  Students  Are  Ready  to  Accept  Self-Government,” 
R.  N.  Purcell.  Peabody  Jour,  of  Ed..  Mar.  1948.  Peabody  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  (Three  kinds  of  self-government  systems  used 
in  elementary  schools  are  discussed.  Superior  types  of  organization 
and  activities  are  suggested.) 

“The  Story  Hour:  A  Significant  Program  of  Children's  Depart¬ 
ments  in  Public  Libraries,”  Nora  E.  Beust.  Sch.  Life,  May  1948. 
U.  S.  Off.  of  Ed.  (Report  of  recent  “story-hour”  developments  in 
large  city  libraries.) 


Health  and  Physical  Education 


3lore  lime  for  physical  education,  health 
and  recreation  in  the  school  day  was  requested  of  edu¬ 
cators  by  3.350  members  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  Health, 
Physical  Ed.  and  Recreation  at  the  group’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Kansas  City  last  month.  National  prepared¬ 
ness  makes  such  a  move  imperative,  they  said. 

In  official  resolutions,  the  association  pledged  support 
of  the  proposed  school  health  and  physical  education  act 
to  be  presented  to  Congress;  recommended  legislation 
which  will  permit  boards  of  education  to  expend  funds 
for  camping  and  outdoor  education;  urged  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  vote  approval  for  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  World  Health  Organization  (it 
has  not) ;  reaffirmed  previous  resolutions  on  the  dangers 
and  undesirability  of  boxing  as  a  school  activity. 

Free  surgical  Ireafmeut  for  11,000  cross-eyed 
public  school  pupils  is  being  planned  by  the  Philadelphia 
school  system.  Dr.  Hubley  R.  Owen,  director  of  the 
school’s  medical  service,  reports.  Operations  are  expected 
to  begin  this  summer  and  will  advance  at  the  rate  of  about 
500  per  year,  he  said.  None  of  the  children  to  whom  the 
operations  will  be  given  are  able  to  afford  treatment. 

Week-end  safety  patrol  camps  are  conducted 
by  Pittsburgh  schools  as  a  means  of  creating  student  in¬ 
terest  in  a  program  that  sometimes  bogs  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  year.  At  these  week-end  camps,  patrol 
leaders  from  all  of  the  city’s  schools  are  brought  together 
for  instruction.  Local  safety  organizations  provide  teach¬ 
ers,  help  furnish  entertainment  and  transportation.  School 
parent-teacher  groups  often  pay  the  expenses  of  partic¬ 
ipating  students  which  amount  to  $2.50  for  the  two  days. 
Interest  in  the  fall  camping  series  and  the  constructive 
safety  program  it  offers  is  said  to  keep  patrol  captains  on 
their  toes  for  the  entire  vear. 


l  (’RRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Euclid  .Ivenue  School  Conducts  Health  Education  Program,” 

Roy  Gooch,  Los  Angeles  Sch.  Jour.  Apr.  19.  847  S.  Grand  Ave., 


Los  .dngeles  It.  (Health  education  program  built  around  school 
nurse.) 

“Thirty-Three  States  Offer  Summer  Safety  Courses.”  Safety  Ed., 
May  1948.  20  N.  H  acker,  Chicago  6.  (List  of  77  institutions  offer¬ 
ing  safety  education  for  teachers  this  summer.) 

“Study  for  the  Development  of  a  Neighborhood  Playground” 
Recreation.  Apr,  1948.  815  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  (Suggestions  for 
layout  and  recreational  facilities  of  small  playground.) 

“Swimming  Pool  Data  and  Reference  Annual."  184  p.  S3.  42-5  4th 
.'fee..  New  York  Citv.  (Handbook  for  constructing  and  operating 
swimming  pools  including  a  guide  and  directory  lor  equipment 
and  supplies.) 


Vocational  and  indnstrial 


Fusion  of  vocal  ioual  and  general  educa¬ 
tion.  combined  with  more  training  within  industry,  is 
the  answer  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  technological 
age.  according  to  a  report  issued  last  month  by  Profes¬ 
sors  Alfred  Kahler  and  Ernest  Hamburger.* 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  World  Affairs, 
a  division  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  they 
iiave  just  com|)leted  a  four-year  study  on  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  and  tlie  requirements  of  industry.  Their  report 
states  that  the  present  gap  between  vocational  and  aca¬ 
demic  education  will  bring  a  disastrous  split  between  the 
two  programs  unless  effort  is  made  to  narrow  the  existing 
difference. 

Kahler  and  Hamburger  reiterate  an  obvious  conclusion 
that  emphasis  on  white-collar  training  is  resulting  in 
insufficient  replacement  of  skilled  workers.  But  the  type 
of  skilled  labor  required  is  not  provided  by  vocational 
schools  cither,  they  assert,  as  future  workers  will  need 
more  basic  technical  knowledge  along  with  specializa¬ 
tion.  They  recommend  that  instruction  in  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science  and  social  studies  be  given  in  vocational 
schools  “beyond  the  vocational  goals.’’  A  vocational 
curriculum  based  on  four  years  of  English,  three  of  social 
science,  four  of  mathematics  and  three  of  science  is  sug¬ 
gested. 

f«uidam*e  eounsolors  are  lacking  in  81%  of  the 
nation’s  high  schools,  it  was  recently  reported  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  The  other  16%  (4,000  public  high 
schools)  employ  a  total  of  8.299  counselor  and  guidance 
officers.  The  survey  made  no  distinction,  however,  be¬ 
tween  titles,  between  part-and  full-time  employes,  their 
training,  experience  or  actual  duties. 

Lax  slato  suporvision  of  GI  training  and  inade¬ 
quate  laws  governing  proprietary  schools  have  made 
Illinois  a  paradise  for  educational  fakers,  it  is  charged 
in  Chicago,  The  Chicago  Daily  News  recently  featured 
an  expose  of  the  city’s  veterans  training  schools  and 
reported  many  instances  of  make-shift  equipment,  studies 
and  “professors”.  Some  of  the  teachers,  it  declared,  were 
also  drawing  subsistence  payments  as  students.  In  one 
case  a  student  was  found  to  be  listed  as  the  instructor  of 
a  course  that  he  was  taking.  The  VA  is  empowered  to 
investigate  when  a  school  with  veteran  students  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  fraud,  but  otherwise  such  schools  are  under 
state  jurisdiction,  VA  officials  point  out. 
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Ot*(*upalional  outlook  statistivsi  may  soon 
rease  coming  from  Washington.  Recently  the  House  cut 
the  budget  of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  40%  (on  top  of  a  t0%  cut 
made  last  year).  Unless  the  funds  are  restored  by  the 
Senate,  official  predictions  on  employment  are  on  their 
way  out. 


CVRREM  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*"Educntion  for  an  Industrial  Ape,”  Alfred  Kahler,  Ernest  Ham¬ 
burger.  Cornell  V.  Press,  Ithaca,  N.  K. 

“What  Every  Boy  Should  Know  About  Farming,”  Harold  .V. 
Slone.  N.  V.  Stale  Eil..  Apr.  lOIH.  100  Liberty  St.,  Utica.  (De¬ 
scription  of  a  course  in  agricultural  arts  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.  for 
eighth  grade  boys.) 

"Farm  Training  Ties  Study  to  Practice,”  Nellie  Clift.  Ohio  School*. 
Apr.  1940.  213  E.  Broad  St.,  (.olumbus  13.  (An  agricnltnrol  course 
in  Medina.  Ohio  high  school  operates  hnnd-in-hnnd  with  Future 
Farmers  of  America  chapter.  Article  describes  instruction  and 
FFA  activities.) 

“School  Guidance  Survey.”  Clifford  FroehUch.  Occupation*.  .t/«v 
19i0.  20th  and  Northampton  Sts.,  Easton,  Pa.  (Discussion  of  sur¬ 
vey  on  school  guidance  recently  made  by  the  U.  S.  Off.  of  Ed. I 

“Rnsiness  Education  Referral,”  C,  E.  Cook.  Business  F.fl.  Outlook 
An.  III.  Ginn  &  Co..  Statler  Bldg.,  Boston  17.  ( Descritttion  of  type 
oi  reference  reports.  Rochester  N.  Y.  schools  prepare  for  business 
students  who  leave  school  before  graduation  to  seek  employment.) 


Audio-Vinual 


To  improvo  slandards  of  living  through 
teacher-community  cooperation  is  the  purpose  of  a  new 
documentary  film  now  in  preparation  in  Georgia.  Spon¬ 
sors  are  the  College  of  Ed.  of  the  U.  of  Georgia,  the  State 
Dept,  of  Ed.,  and  General  Mills.  Inc.  The  film,  directed 
to  teachers  and  adult  groups,  will  show  how  schools  can 
develop  nutrition  programs  that  will  improve  the  health 
of  the  community.  Planned  for  full  sound  and  color,  the 
film  is  lieing  shot  at  various  schools  where  school  chil¬ 
dren  take  part  in  the  acting. 

Taiifornia  will  be  drninatixed  for  California 
school  children  next  year  by  a  series  of  historical  films 
idaiined  by  the  California  Centennial  Commi.ssion.  First 
of  the  series  will  be  called  “California  Gold*’  with  the 
gold  rush  of  ’49  as  its  theme.  Another  will  deal  with  the 
period  in  which  California  was  granted  statehood. 

A  kindergarten  of  the  air  is  being  provided 
for  rural  areas  in  Canada  by  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Home  and  School,  Toronto’s  Junior  League  and  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Co.  The  program  includes  talks 
on  hygiene  and  health,  exercises,  practice  in  speaking 
correctly  and  clearly,  songs,  stories  and  radio-side  games. 
The  Toronto  air-kindergarten  is  believed  to  be  the  second 
instance  of  such  a  program.  The  first  is  said  to  have  liecn 
started  in  Perth,  Australia  shortly  after  the  war. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Housing  Facilities  for  a  County-W ide  Audio-Visual  Service,”  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Denno.  See  &  Hear,  Apr.  1948.  812  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago 
10.  ( Layout  of  a  new  audio-visual  library  for  San  Diego  County 
schools  with  illustrations  of  department  arrangement.) 


“Pioneering  in  Educational  Radio,”  Eugene  S.  Foster.  N.  A'.  Stale 
Fd..  Apr.  19 18.  100  Liberty  St..  Utica.  (  4  story  of  the  development 
of  the  Rochester  School  of  the  Air  into  the  Empire  State  FM 
School  of  the  Air.) 

“School  Sound-Recording  and  Playback  Equipment.”  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standards  for  School  Audio  Equipment  of  the  U.  S.  Off. 
of  Ed.  and  Radio  Mfrs.  Assn.  Free.  Radio  Section,  U.  S.  Off.  of 
Ed..  IT  ash.  2.3.  D.  C.  (A  non-technical  guide  for  selection  and 
utilization  of  recorders  and  playback  equipment.) 

“A  Basic  16  M.M  Motion  Picture  Unit  for  Schools,”  See  &  Hear, 
Apr.  1^18.  (Suggestions  for  buying  motion  picture  cameras  and 
equipment  on  a  limited  budget.) 


Adult  Edu€*ation 


Industry  ronprrates  to  provide  S«hoolfield.  Va. 
with  an  exceptional  strong  adult  education  program. 
Although  the  community’s  population  is  only  .I.OoO,  forty- 
llirec  adults  are  expected  to  receive  their  high  school 
diplomas  this  spring  as  the  second  year  of  the  project 
closes. 

The  town’s  night  school  was  inspired  hy  the  training 
department  of  the  Dan  River  Mills  and  organized  bv  the 
public  school  svstem.  The  mills  now  cooperate  by  giving 
classification  tests  to  prospective  students  to  place  them 
in  their  correct  grade  categories  and  by  popularizing  the 
courses  among  their  employes.  As  a  sufficient  group 
l>ecomes  available  for  one  tvpe  of  instruction,  a  class  is 
organized.  Students  pay  tuition  amounting  to  five  cents 
j>cr  hour  of  instruction  and  buy  their  own  textbooks. 

Xciffhborhood  'Vollo|f«»«'’  of  Louisville.  Ky.  are 
pronounced  a  success  bv  Woodrow  M.  Strickler.  director 
of  Louisville  U.’s  Division  of  Adult  Education.  The 
schools  operate  under  a  plan  that  is  new  and  significant, 
he  points  out.  For  one  thing,  general,  not  vocational 
education  is  offered,  and  8.5%  of  the  students  take  courses 
for  pleasure  and  mental  stimulus,  not  for  university 
credit. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  university  and  public  library, 
the  “colleges”  are  located  in  four  branch  libraries  and 
courses  are  taught  by  university  faculty  members.  Only 
those  students  who  receive  college  credit  pay  fees  and 
libraries  provide  most  of  the  textbooks  which  students 
may  check  out  on  an  ordinary  library  card.  So  far,  the 
most  popular  subject  has  been  music  appreciation.  Other 
courses  offered  include  history  of  civilization,  oral  and 
written  Engli*h,  introduction  to  world  literature,  intro¬ 
duction  to  biological  sciences  and  problems  of  modern 
society. 

Great  Books  courses  offered  by  libraries  in  many  cities 
seem  to  be  increasing  in  popularity,  from  all  indications. 
Recently  a  poll  of  200  persons  enrolled  in  such  a  course 
in  \ew  York  City  revealed  that  75%  plan  to  continue  in 
the  program  next  fall. 

Il4lokni4»bilos  may  play  an  increasing  role  in  adult 
education  in  rural  communities,  it  is  believed.  If  the  bill 
for  demonstrating  library  services  in  rural  communities 
passes  in  Congress,  these  libraries-on-wheels  may  be  a 
part  of  the  demonstration  equipment.  A  report  from  the 


Service  to  Libraries  Section  of  tlie  U.S.  Oflice  of  Ed. 
listed  377  bookmobiles  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1917. 
Of  these,  127  were  serving  in  Southern  states  and  most 
were  a  function  of  a  county  library. 

For  rural  schools,  the  mobile  library  offers  wide  possi¬ 
bilities.  In  Missouri  such  a  unit  has  been  touring  Cole 
county  for  two  years.  In  1916-47  it  made  13  trips  to 
every  section  of  the  county,  stopping  at  37  schools,  at 
designated  stores  and  community  centers  and  even  at 
homes  in  scattered  locations  where  no  public  business 
places  were  available.  This  particular  bookmobile  car¬ 
ries  2,000  books  and  keeps  2.000  others  in  circulation. 
U  also  is  stocked  with  a  record  collection  from  which 
loans  arc  made  to  schoob. 


Pareni-T  eaeher 


ParontH  will  confer  with  schools  on  a  new 

program  for  family  life  education  that  is  suggested  for 
New  Jersey’s  primary  grades.  The  State  Dept,  of  Ed., 
which  is  distributing  a  bulletin  outlining  the  instruction, 
asks  that  schools  consult  parents,  physicians,  clergymen 
and  other  community  agencies  to  secure  their  approval 
of  the  program’s  aims  and  content  before  its  introduction. 

N.  J.  Commissioner  of  Ed.,  John  H.  Bosshart  reports 
tliat  the  program  is  a  well-rounded  approach  to  many 
as|)ects  of  personal,  family  and  community  life.  It  offers 
sex  instruction  carefully  presented  to  develop  sound  and 
wholesome  attitudes,  he  believes.  One  approach  used  is 
through  familiarizing  children  with  scientific  words  to 
describe  bodily  functions  which  will  enable  them  to  talk 
about  sex  with  parents  and  teachers  more  freely. 

\  Atadcnt-parcnf-lcachcr  assn.*  an  afiQIiate 
of  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  is  oper¬ 
ating  at  Alexander  Hamilton  high  school  in  Los  Angeles. 
Students  have  their  own  branch  of  the  local  PTA  and 
send  representatives  to  meet  with  the  parent  body.  Special 
activities  of  the  group  are  to  encourage  parental  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  PTA  and  to  act  as  hosts  and  hostesses  when 
parents  visit  school. 

An  expanded  eurriculuin  eounell  for  New 

York  City  schools  may  include  parents  and  members  of 
community  organizations,  school  officials  indicated  last 
month.  The  council  was  created  five  years  ago  as  a  base 
for  continuous  curriculum  improvement  but  in  the  past 
it  has  offered  membership  to  school  personnel  only.  A 
prospective  plan  for  reorganization  will  give  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  parents’  and  other  lay  groups  an  offi¬ 
cial  standing. 


3iiscetiany 


.After  Att  years  of  confusion.  Western  Union 
College  at  LeMars.  la.  changed  its  name  last  month  to 
W’estmar  College.  The  struggle  to  proclaim  its  academic 
purposes  when  the  public  persisted  in  thinking  that  it 
dealt  with  straight  wires  and  night  letters  had  become  too 
great. 


Ciassroom  3taierial 

Sportsmanlike  Driving  ...  a  textbook  for 
school  ilrivin"  classes  brouj^ht  up  to  date  and  rc- 
arran.'icd  by  the  Anier.  Automobile  Assn.,  16th  St.  & 
I’a.  Ave.,  Wash.  D.  C.  425  p.  12.50. 

Student  Editor's  Manual  ...  a  guide  written  by 
Jean  Na-h  for  high  school  and  college  editors.  Con¬ 
tain*  practical  suggestions  on  production,  style,  copy- 
and  proof-reading,  newswriting.  It  is  not  a  journal¬ 
ism  textbook.  Eton  Publ.  Corp.,  N.  Y.  C.  80  p.  $1.40. 

Japan  Now  .  .  .  three  reprints  from  Newsweek  con¬ 
taining  the  series  of  articles  entitled  “Japan  Now; 
3  Reports  on  a  Situation  That  Is  the  Raw  Material 
for  Tomorrow’s  Headlines.”  152  W’est  42nd  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  18. 

Name  Bands  .  .  .  new  name  band  shorts  for  16mm. 
(trojeelors  just  released  by  United  World  Filins  from 
Universal  Pictures  musicals.  Two  reels  each,  run¬ 
ning  30  minutes.  Rental.  $3  per  subject;  purchase, 
535.  115  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  22. 

Technical  Lettering:  A  Unit  of  Drafting  ...  a 

series  of  slide  films  to  aid  in  teaching  lettering. 
Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand,  Detroit. 

Congress  in  Action  .  .  .  illustrated  pamphlet  on 
how  a  bill  becomes  a  law.  50c.  Nat.  Capitol  Pub¬ 
lishers,  P.  O.  Rox  7706,  Wash.  4,  D.  C. 

Documents  Display  Kit .  .  .  looseleaf  collection  of 
ri-prodiictions  of  42  major  freedom  documents.  $1.50. 
Amer.  Heritage  Foundation,  16  E.  45th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Do  Words  Ever  Ftud  i'ou?  .  .  .  one-reel  film  on 
word  usage  for  intermediate  and  junior  high  school 
students.  Color,  .?90;  B&W  $45.  Coronet  Instruc¬ 
tional  I'llms.  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Uealth-HappinesS'Success  Series  .  .  .  new  health 
textbooks  for  grades  1  through  8  recently  announced 
by  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  2500  Prairie  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  16. 

Speech  in  the  Elementary  School  .  .  .  text  which 
offers  elementar>'  school  teachers  an  explanation  of 
types  of  speech  defects  which  may  be  encountered 
in  the  classroom.  Includes  speech  improvement  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  choral  speaking,  creative  dramatics, 
group  discussion  which  aid  in  speech  and  social 
development.  By  Loran  Shogren  Werner.  Row,  Peter¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Evanston,  Ill.  $2. 

The  SUtry  of  the  Bees.  .  .  a  film  said  to  be  scien¬ 
tifically  correct  on  the  life  cycle  of  bees  and  their 
complex  social  system.  Ihiitcd  World  Films,  445  Park 
.Ave.,  N.  A'.  22.  Two-reel,  16mm  sound.  $90. 

Material  on  Middle  .4merica  .  .  .  booklets  on 
cocoa,  tropical  oils,  tropical  woods,  bananas  as  well 
as  a  digest  almanac  of  the  eleven  Middle  America 
republics.  .Middle  America  Information  Bureau, 
United  Fruit  Co..  Box  93,  Lenox  Hill  Sta.,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  United  Nations  in  Films.  .  .  a  catalog  listing 
films  of  foreign  nations  available  to  schools.  United 
Nations  Film  and  Visual  Information  Div.,  Room 
6300  C.  Empire  State  Bldg..  N.  Y.  C.  .Some  of  the 
films  arc  free,  others  available  at  a  $2  or  |3-rcntal 
charge. 

Government  Films  .  .  .  list  of  more  than  1(K)0 
visual  aids  for  school*  and  industries  provided  by 
different  agencies  of  the  U.  S.  government.  Catalog 
available  from  Castle  Films,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza^ 
N.  Y.  C. 
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